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U.S.  EXPORTS  OF  SOYBEANS,  SOYBEAN  OIL 
AND  MEAL  SET  RECORD  IN  1958-59 

The  United  States  exported  record  quantities  of  soybeans,  soybean  oil, 
and  soybean  meal  in  the  marketing  year  ending  September  30,  1959 •  Cotton- 
seed oil  exports  were  somewhat  below  the  195^-55  high  but  were  up  sharply 
from  1957-58.    Linseed  and  cottonseed  meals  were  relatively  small  again  in 
1958-59. 

Soybean  exports  reached  110  million  bushels,  up  2^4-. 5  million  from  the 
previous  record  of  1957-58.    Japan  remained  the  largest  market,  taking  over 
one -third  of  the  total. 

Exports  of  edible  oils--cottonseed  and  soybean — totaled  1,335  million 
pounds,  a  jump  of  more  than  one-fourth  from  1957-58,  but  two-thirds  of  this 
was  sold  for  foreign  currencies  under  Title  I  of  Public  Law  kQO.  Soybean 
oil  exports  were  at  a  record  930  million  pounds;  cottonseed  oil  shipments 
at  hok  million  pounds,  were  up  60  percent  from  1957-58.    However,  exports 
of  cottonseed  oil  in  195^-55  reached        million  pounds. 

Oilcake  and  meal  exports  totaled  581,019  short  tons,  of  which  512,225 
tons  were  soybean  meal.    This  was  85  percent  above  1957-58  but  only  80 
percent  of  the  record  1955-56  exports.    Although  soybean  meal  exports  were 
at  a  record  level,  shipments  of  linseed  and  cottonseed  meals  were  relatively 
small  compared  with  1955-5&.    Canada  is  the  major  foreign  market  for  U.S. 
oilcake  and  meal,  taking  kO  percent  of  the  total  in  1958-59 • 
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RHODES IANS  SEEK  NEW  MARKETS 
FOR  RECORD  TOBACCO  CROP 

With  a  record  1959  tobacco  crop  of  231  million  pounds,  Rhodesian 
exporters  are  looking  for  new  markets,  since  it  is  unlikely  that  demand 
will  increase  significantly  in  the  United  Kingdom — which  gives  Rhodesian 
tobacco  preferential  treatment. 

Officials  of  Rhodesian  tobacco  trade  associations  are  optimistic  over 
the  results  of  trade  missions  recently  sent  abroad,  especially  of  one  to 
the  Far  East.    Representatives  of  the  Japanese  Tobacco  Monopoly  now  plan 
to  visit  Rhodesia  to  inspect  tobacco  production  and  marketing;  Ceylon 
started  buying  Rhodesian  tobacco  for  the  first  time  this  year. 

Other  areas  also  seem  to  offer  marketing  prospects.    A  Czech  trade 
mission  visited  Salisbury  in  October  and  contacted  tobacco  exporters. 
Sudan  has  already  made  some  purchases.    In  early  i960,  a  Rhodesian  trade 
mission  will  go  to  Spain  and  Latin  America  in  search  of  markets  there. 

LEBANON  GROWING  MORE  TOBACCO 

Lebanon  produced  7*7  million  pounds  of  tobacco  in  1959- -16  percent 
more  than  the  6.6  million  pounds  harvested  in  1958 •    The  1958  crop  was 
smaller  than  usual  due  to  drought  and  civil  disturbances. 

The  yield  per  acre  was  only  673  pounds,  compared  with  781  pounds  in 
1959*    Most  of  Lebanon's  tobacco  is  oriental  type,  although  about  5  percent 
is  dark  air-cured. 

Production  and  manufacture  of  tobacco  in  Lebanon  is  controlled  by  a 
State  Tobacco  Monopoly.    A  modern  cigarette  factory  in  Beirut  now  manu- 
factures over  1.1  billion  cigarettes  annually  to  satisfy  the  increasing 
demand.    The  United  States  exported  O.h  million  pounds  of  unmanufactured 
tobacco  and  158  million  cigarettes  to  Lebanon  in  1958. 

NYASALAND'S  FIRE-CURED  CROP 
MUCH  SMALLER  THAN  EXPECTED 

Nyasaland's  1959  crop  of  26.3  million  pounds  of  marketable  fire-cured 
tobacco  was  considerably  less  than  the  33  million  predicted  earlier  in  the 
season.    The  lower  figure  for  the  crop  is  attributable  to  the  abandoning 
and  burning  of  a  large  proportion  because  of  its  poor  quality. 

The  crop  was  expected  to  be  one  of  the  best  yet  produced,  but  its  large 
size  and  quick  ripening  made  it  difficult  to  handle.     In  addition,  political 
disturbances  at  harvesting  time  caused  some  neglect  in  harvesting  and  curing, 
which  affected  quality.    This  was  reflected  in  the  average  price  to  growers. 
The  price  in  the  northern  section  of  the  country  averaged  the  equivalent  of 
only  12  U.S.  cents  per  pound. 
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CANADIAN  CIGARETTE  CONSUMPTION 
CONTINUES  UPWARD 


Tax-paid  withdrawals  of  cigarettes  for  domestic  consumption  in  Canada 
totaled  33 • 3  billion  pieces  in  the  year  ended  June  30,  1959 — up  8  percent 
from  the  previous  12-month  period.    This  continues  the  sharp  upward  trend  in 
Canadian  consumption  evident  since  1952. 

CUBA  EXPORTING  MORE  TOBACCO 

Cuba*s  exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  during  the  period  January-June 
1959  totaled  27.9  million  pounds --up  6  percent  from  those  for  the  first  half 
of  1958. 

The  largest  increase  was  in  exports  to  the  United  States — 18.3  million 
pounds  this  year,  compared  with  million  for  January-June  1958.  This 

more  than  offset  a  drop  from  6.2  million  pounds  to  2.2  million  in  shipments 
to  Spain.    The  latter  country  was  the  second -largest  market  during  both 
periods.    Other  major  outlets  for  Cuban  leaf  include  West  Germany,  the 
Canary  Islands,  and  the  Netherlands. 

TOBACCO,  UNMANUFACTURED:     Cuba,  exports  by  country  of  destination, 

January-June  1958  and  1959 


Country  of  destination  1958 

•  1,000  pounds  ; 

•  « 

United  States   520  l 

Spain  :  6,173  : 

Germany,  West.  :  1  Jryi  ; 

Netherlands  :  1, 025  ° 

Canary  Islands   769  : 

French  Africa  :  360  ' 

Switzerland.  :  2^9  X 

Belgium -Luxembourg  ,  :  186  : 

Denmark  •   1M-0  > 

Others  :  1,26^  |_ 

Total  :  26.157  L 

Comision  Nacional  de  Propaganda  y  Defensa  del  Tabaco  Habano. 


1959 


1,000  pounds 

18,272 
2,236 
809 
1,726 

1,593 
161 

1+06 

205 
1,986 


27.859 


COLOMBIA  EXPECTED  TO  IMPORT 
MORE  HOPS  IN  1959-60 

Colombia  is  expected  to  import  900  metric  tons  (1,980, 000  pounds)  of  hops 
in  1959-60,  compared  with  820  tons  in  1958-59*    Since  no  hops  are  grown 
locally,  breweries  depend  entirely  on  imports.    The  United  States  usually  sup- 
plies around  90  percent  of  the  imports,  with  the  balance  coming  mainly  from 
West  Germany.    Small  quantities  occasionally  come  from  Yugoslavia,  Canada, 
and  Belgium. 
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Beer  consumption  is  increasing  in  Colombia.    It  totaled  520  million 
liters  (l  liter  =  I.O56  pints)  in  1958  and  is  expected  to  reach  550  million 
liters  in  1959.    Colombian  breweries  use  around  118.6  grams  of  hops  per 
hectoliter  (l  hectoliter  =  26.1+18  gallons).    Consumers  prefer  bitter  types 
of  beer,  and  U.S.  hops  are  especially  popular  with  breweries. 

Imports  of  hops  during  the  first  7  months  ( September -March)  of  1958-59 
totaled  790.7  metric  tons,  of  which  73^.8  tons  came  from  the  United  States 
and  55 •  9  tons  from  West  Germany.    The  import  duty  on  hops  is  1+0  Colombian 
centavos  (5.1  U.S.  cents)  per  gross  kilo  (2.2  pounds)  plus  10  percent  ad 
valorem  basis  c.i.f.  value.    In  addition,  importers  must  make  a  prior 
deposit,  which  is  reimbursable,  equivalent  to  130  percent  of  the  import 
value  before  import  permits  are  issued. 


HOPS:    Colombian  supply  and  distribution,  1956-57  through  1959-60 


Item                    ;  1956-57 

1957-58  ; 

1958-59 

1959-60  1/ 

: Metric  tons- 

Metric  tons 

Metric  tons 

[Metric  tons 

•  1 

•  « 

335  ! 
763 

393  ' 
:        820  : 

1+68 
900 

:     1,098  - 

:     1,213  : 

1,368 

705  ' 
191 

7^5 
1+68 

 u  

1.098  ' 

1.213  : 

2/ 

l/  Estimated.    2/  Not  yet  available. 


PANAMA  PLANNING 
FLOUR  MILL 

A  proposal  to  build  a  large  flour  mill  has  been  approved  by  the  Pana- 
manian Cabinet  and  is  expected  to  receive  Congressional  approval  soon.  It 
is  planned  to  have  the  mill  in  operation  sometime  in  1961. 

The  Cabinet  also  formulated  a  decree  providing  for  an  increase  in  the 
duty  on  wheat  flour  to  be  enforced  when  the  proposed  mill  is  producing 
sufficient  flour  of  suitable  quality  to  meet  the  country's  needs.  Panama's 
i960  flour  imports  are  expected  to  total  1+3  million  pounds.    Normally,  the 
United  States  provides  most  of  the  imports  and  Canada  the  rest.    About  90 
percent  of  the  flour  imports  are  hard  wheat  types,  almost  all  in  100-pound 
bags. 
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FRANCE'S  LIBERALIZATION  POLICY  APPLIES 
TO  FRENCH  WEST  INDIES  AND  GUIANA 

France's  liberalization  of  dollar  imports  applies  also  to  imports  of  its 
overseas  departments,  Martinique,  Guadeloupe,  and  French  Guiana,  with  certain 
exceptions  to  protect  local  industries.    The  various  products  freed  from  import 
restrictions  have  "been  reported  in  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  (January  19, 
February  16,  August  17,  and  October  12,  1959)* 

Freed  items  of  particular  interest  to  U.S.  exporters  to  these  three  terri- 
tories are  livestock  for  breeding  purposes,  live  poultry  other  than  day-old 
chicks,  salted,  smoked  or  dried  meats  including  certain  types  of  ham  but  not 
other  pork,  citrus  juice  (except  orange),  pulses,  and  oil  cakes  and  meal. 

Import  allotments  for  Martinique  recently  announced  for  1959  include  about 
$353* 000  for  frozen  meat  and  live  animals  for  slaughter,  and  $200,000  for  oils 
for  margarine.    Rice  has  not  been  liberalized  but  Guadeloupe  has  a  special  ICA 
(international  Cooperation  Administration)  credit  of  $150,000  for  the  purchase 
of  rice  from  the  United  States;  Martinique's  share  is  $1+0,000. 


INCREASED  DEMAND  FOR  U.  S.  HOPS 
LIKELY  IN  MEXICO  THIS  YEAR 

An  upward  trend  in  Mexican  beer  consumption  and  current  low  prices  for 
U.S.  hops  are  expected  to  boost  demand  for  U.S.  hops  in  1959-60.    Mexico  pro- 
duced only  30  metric  tons  of  hops  in  1959;  all  in  "the  State  of  Baja  California. 

Increased  plantings  are  expected  to  bring  production  up  to  60  tons  next 
year.    Consumption  in  1959-60  is  expected  to  total  1,1+50  tons.    The  United  States 
usually  supplies  most  of  the  requirements;  West  Germany  and  Czechoslovakia  sup- 
plied only  about  2,200  pounds  each  in  1958-59*    Even  with  a  100-percent  increase 
in  Mexican  production  in  i960,  the  uptrend  in  beer  consumption  and  the  popularity 
of  U.S.  hops  should  mean  larger  imports  from  the  United  States. 

HOPS:    Mexican  supply  and  distribution,  1956-57  through  1959-60 


Item 

i  1956-57 

1957-58 

1958-59 

1959-60  1/ 

:  Metric  tons 

Metric  tons 

Metric  tons 

Metric  tons 

. • :  737 
.-:  1A39 

780  ! 
1,105 

1+85 
30 

1+36 
60 

..:  2,176 

1,885 

1,321 

1,850 

1,39b 

1,1+00 

1+85 

1,1+00 

:  U36 

l,i+5Q 

1+00 

Total  distribution.. 

2,176 

1,885 

1,836 

1,850 

l/  Preliminary  estimate. 
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U.S.  LIVESTOCK 
EXPOETS  RISE 


U.S.  exports  of  all  types  of  livestock  during  January-September  1959  were 
above  the  same  period  last  year. 

Cattle  exports  increased  to  20,5^8  head  during  the  first  9  months  of 
1959__37  percent  above  the  corresponding  1953  period.    All  this  rise  was  in 
the  customs  classification  "other  cattle,"  where  shipments  of  slaughter  cattle 
were  16  times  as  large  as  a  year  earlier.    Exports  of  breeding  cattle  declined 
slightly. 

Increased  U.S.  hog  production  and  lower  prices  resulted  in  sharply  in- 
creased exports,  mostly  to  Mexico.  Exports  to  Canada  have  been  prohibited, 
due  to  the  presence  of  vesicular  exanthema  in  the  United  States.  However, 
with  the  recent  announcement  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  that  the 
United  States  is  now  free  of  vesicular  exanthema,  exports  of  hogs  to  Canada 
may  be  expected. 

Although  sheep  exports  recovered  during  1959  from  the  low  levels  of  1958, 
they  are  not  expected  to  reach  the  high  levels  of  1956  and  1957*    Canada  and 
Mexico  are  the  largest  outlets  for  U.S.  sheep  and  lambs. 


LIVESTOCK:    U.S.  exports,  annual  1956-58,  and 
January-September  1958-59 


Classification 

:  1956 

1957 

1958 

Jan . -Sept . 

.  1953 

.  1959 

Cattle : 

:  Head 

Head 

Head 

Head 

Head 

Breeding  cattle: 

..;  1/ 

..:  1/ 

H 

6,131 
17,773 

'  ^136 
10,U23 

•  9A35 

Total  breeding  cattle.. 

37,029 

23, SOU 

1[:,559 

13,189 

6,916 

1,678 

1+52 

•  7,359 

. .':  36,860 

•  ^3,9^5 

:  25,582 

•  15,011 

•  20,5^3 

Horses  and  other  equines . . . 

£.:  2,^7 

3,907 
■  36,029 
1,356 

907 
'  17,^87 
1,229 

658 
16,992 
730 

8,627 
•  19,^36 
1,212 

1/  Not  separately  reported. 
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AUSTRALIAN  CATTLE  SLAUGHTER  UP 

Cattle  slaughter  throughout  Australia  rose  sharply  to  k, 190,385  head  in 
the  year  ended  June  30,  1959.    This  was  7  percent  above  calendar  year  1958,  and 
18  percent  above  the  year  ended  June  30,  1958.    The  important  beef -exporting 
State  of  Queensland  showed  the  sharpest  rise  (see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets, 
May  k,  1959). 

Calf  slaughter  dropped,  however,  to  1,715, +36  head--2  percent  below  calendar; 
1958,  and  3  percent  below  the  year  ended  June  30,  1958.    This  turn-around  in 
calf  slaughter  may  herald  a  recovery  in  Australian  cattle  numbers,  which  have 
been  dropping  in  recent  years  ( see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  August  31,  1959) • 
However,  calf  slaughter  is  still  high  in  relation  to  stocks  of  cattle  on  farms 
and  ranches. 

Although  sheep  and  lamb  slaughter  rose  to  27,052,229  head—if  percent  above 
calendar  1958  and  9  percent  fiscal  year  1957-58--the  increase  was  not  as  sharp 
as  in  previous  periods.    This  indicates  continuing  growth  in  Australian  sheep 
numbers,  already  at  record  levels. 


LIVESTOCK  SLAUGHTER:    Australia,  195+-58,  year  beginning  July  1, 
with  percentage  change  from  previous  year  


Year  ! 
beginning 
•T"1v  1 

Cattle 

Calves 

Sheep  and  lambs 

Hogs 

1,000  : Percent- 
;  head    : change 

1,000  • 

:  head 

Percent" 
change 

1,000  : 
head 

Percent' 
change 

1,000  ' 
head 

Percent 
change 

195^  

1955  

1956  

1957  y   

1958  2/  ...... 

:  3,15k  :  +5 
:  3,18+  :  +1 
:  3,393  :  +7 
:  3,566  :  +5 
:  +,190  :  +18 

I  1,330 
:  l,+27 
:  1,559 
:  1,773 
:  1,715 

:  -5 
:  +7 
:  +9 
:  +1+ 
:  -3 

:  22,23^ 
:  20,760 
:  20,2+7 

:  2^,709 
:  27,052 

:  +6 
:  -7 
:  -2 

:  +23 
:  +9 

1,88+ 
,  1,821 
:  1,738 
:  2,066 
:  2,o6k 

•  +22 
:  -3 
:  -5 

:  +19 

l/  Revised. 

2/  Preliminary. 

Commonwealth  Bureau  of  Census  and  Statistics. 


U.S.  LARD  EXPORTS  RISE  53  PERCENT 
IN  JANUARY -SEPTEMBER 

U.S.  exports  of  lard  during  January-September  1959  totaled  +29  million 
pounds,  compared  with  281  million  in  the  same  period  of  1958.    Shipments  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Cuba  rose  87  and  20  percent,  respectively.    These  markets 
accounted  for  8l  percent  of  the  total.    Shipments  to  West  Germany,  Bolivia,  and 
Peru  also  rose  sharply. 

Larger  supplies  and  lower  prices  have  boosted  U.S.  lard  exports  in  1959* 
Shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom  have  also  been  stimulated  by  the  development  of 
bulk  handling  of  liquid  lard  in  tankers.    The  price  of  loose  lard  at  Chicago  in 
early  November  was  about  3  cents  per  pound  less  than  a  year  earlier. 
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LARD,  INCLUDING  RENDERED  PORK  FAT:    U.S.  exports  by  country  of  destination, 
average  1951-55,  annual  1957  and  1958*  and  January-September  1958  and  1959 


Increase  or 


 t  1951-55:  1957  t  1958    :  1958  1/:  1959  j7:  1959 

:  1,000    :  1,000  :  1,000  :    1,000  ;  1,000  :  1,000 

:  pounds  :  pounds  •  pounds  •    pounds  pounds  I  pounds 

North  America:                   I  '>  ill  l 

Canada  :  6,1*97  :  26,6ll  :    5,108:    3,810  :  1,613  :  -2,197 

Mexico  ?  31,823  ?  11,782  :  14,565=  10,128  :  8,843  ?  -1,285 

Panama  Canal  Zone  ;  967  ;  373  :       152:       114  :  81  ;  -33 

Costa  Rica  :  7,363  :  2,022  :    1,751:    1,500  :  4,1*35  :  +2,935 

EL  Salvador  ;  4,299  :  3,082  ;    3,190:    2,130  :  2,006  :  -124 

Guatemala  :  8,668  :  4,853  :    3,476;    2,222  :  5,210  :  +2,988 

Panama  :  6,560  :  4,893  :    7,177:    5,037  :  3,329  :  -1,708 

Cuba  '.  :157,427  :  178,791  : 162,994: 136,856  :  164,055  :  +27,199 

Haiti  :  6,725  :  6,982  :    7,246:    5,254  :  5,973  :  +719 

Netherlands  (Antilles).:  1,066  ;  220  :       295:       133  :  332  :  +199 

Other  :  1,870  :  2,382  :    1,422:        908  :  1,287  :  +379 

Total  -.233,265  :  241,991  -.207,376: 168, 092  :  197,164  :  +29,072 


South  America:                  :  :  :  :  :  : 

Bolivia  :  3,755  :  4, 681  •  696:  693  :  5,063  :  +4,370 

Brazil  :  2,088  :  6,000  ;  — :  —  :  18  :  +18 

Colombia  :  3,359  :  936  :  — :  —  :  11  :  +11 

Ecuador  :  5,494  :  4  ;  — :  —  ;  —  ; 

Peru  :  12,521  :  2,770  :  585:  362  :  4,136  :  +3,774 

Venezuela  :  3,640  :  991  :  402:  284  :  453  :  +169 

Other  :  134  :  38  :  268:  63  _:  1,480  :  +1,417 

Total  :  30,991  :  15,420  :  1,951:  1,402  :  ll,l6l  :  +9,759 


Europe:                          :            :  :           :  :  : 

Austria  :  23,579  :  7,514  ;    1,100:  1,100  :           22  :  -1,078 

Belgium-Luxembourg  :    1,005  :  348  :         42  :  22  :         11 6  :  +94 

France  :    1,104  ;  —  :       140:  140  :         —  :  -l4Q 

Germany,  West  :  55,978  :  17,779  :  10,928;  1,771  ;    26,817  ;  +25,046 

Italy  :       593  :  2  :          3:  3  :          17  ;  +14 

Netherlands  ;  33,114  :  9  :       — :    :      1,301  :  +1,301 

Switzerland  :    1,725  :          73  :   :  —  :         —  :  — 

United  Kingdom  ;124,685  ;  149,529  : 146,451:  97,040  •  181,882  :  +84,842 

Yugoslavia  ;  38,431  ;  62,392  :  15,479:  8,863  :     7,833  :  -1,030 

Other  :    4,839  :  328  :       827:  737  :  42j  -695 

Total  : 285,053  :  237,974  : 174,970: 109,676  :  218,030  :  +108,354 


Asia  :    5,197  ;      5,767  :    2,245;    1,546  ;      1,828  ;  +282 

Other  :       130  ;         110  :   :       46l  :         827  :  +366 

World  total  : 554,636  :  501,262  :  386,542:251,177  :  429,010  :  +147,533 


l/  Preliminary 

Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Australia's  meat  in  the  9  months  ending  September  1959  rose  to  571.2 
million  pounds --38  percent  above  the  same  period  in  1958. 

The  sharpest  increase  was  in  exports  of  chilled  and  frozen  beef  and 
veal,  which  rose  67  percent  over  September  1958  to  1+06.8  million  pounds. 
Mutton  exports  increased  about  11  percent  to  81.7  million  pounds.  Exports 
of  canned  meat  dropped  Ik  percent  to  8l.5  million  pounds.    About  36  mil- 
lion pounds  of  variety  meats  were  exported.    This  was  1+5  percent  above 
the  same  period  a  year  earlier. 

The  United  States  was  the  largest  importer  of  Australian  beef  and 
veal  (over  185  million  pounds),  and  the  second  largest  importer  of  mutton 
and  lamb  (about  30  million  pounds). 

MEAT:    Australian  exports,  product  weight  basis,  annual  1956-58 
January-September  1958  and  1959 


Classification 

:  1956 

;  1957 

'  1958 

January-September 

1953 

.  1959 

Not  canned; 

•  Million 
:  pounds 

291.6 
79.6 
2.6 
113.5 

Million 
pounds 

3^0.2 
9k. 2 
2.k 
130.8 

Million 
pounds 

377.8 
152.2 

2.9  : 
133.8 

Million  • 
pounds 

21+3.1 
73.7 
2.3  : 
95-3  : 

Million 
:  pounds 

1+06.8 
8I.7 
1.2 
81.5 

^87.3 

567.6  \ 

666.7  : 

klk.k  \ 

571.2 

Australian  Meat  Board. 


U.S.  EXPORTS  OF  BOVINE  HIDES  AND  SKINS 
DECLINE  IN  JANUARY-SEPTEMBER 


U.S.  exports  of  cattle  hides  and  calf  and  kip  skins  fell  sharply  in 
January-September  1959>  "but  shipments  of  sheep  and  lamb  skins  rose. 


Exports  of  cattle  hides  in  the  first  9  months  were  25  percent  below 
the  same  period  of  1958.    Shipments  of  calf  and  kip  skins  were  down  1+5 
and  32  percent,  respectively.    Less  cattle  hides  were  shipped  to  all 
major  destinations  except  Canada,  Mexico,  and  Yugoslavia.  Increased 
domestic  demand,  reduced  supplies,  and  sharply  higher  prices  have  con- 
tributed to  the  decline  in  export  in  1959*    Lower  prices  in  recent  months 
may  increase  export  demand  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year. 
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HIDES  AND  SKINS:    U.S.  exports,  annual  1956 -58  and 
January-September  1958  and  195*9 


Country  :  Annual  :  January-  September 

of  :  :  :  :  :  : Increase  or 

destination  :  1956  :  1957  :  1958    :  1958    :  1959    :decrease  (-) 

 :  :  !  :  :  •  :  1959 

:  1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000 

Cattle  hides:  :  pieces :  pieces :  pieces:  pieces :  pieces :  pieces 

Canada   :     77^  :     818  :  58O  :  k65  :  kQj  :  22 

Mexico   :      702  :      k2k  :  330  :  232  :  296  :  6k 

Germany,  West....  :      ^36  :      812  :  615  :  510  :  k&6  :  -2k 

Netherlands   :      285  :  1,369  :  869  :  65^  :  368  :  -286 

Poland   :     —  :        5  :  295  :  29k  :  6k  :  -230 

United  Kingdom. . .  :     2^3  :      390  :  167  :  153  :  39  :  -11"+ 

Yugoslavia   :      2^4-6  :      203  :  195  :  ^3  :  105  :  62 

Japan   :  1,329  :  1,397  :  1,^38  :  1,078  :  862  :  -216 

Other   :      925  :  1,099  :  909  :  618  :      3I+6  :  -272 

Total   :k,9k0  :  6,517  j  5,398  :  k,0kj  :  3,053  :    _  _-99k 

Canada   :      563  :      76k  :  671  :  510  :  k6Q  :  -k2 

France   :       k9  :       36  :  li»-3  :  130  :  1^  :  -116 

Germany,  West....  :      ^31  :      300  :  361  :  290  :  87  :  -203 

Italy   :      10k  :      19k  :  2^9  :  219  :  lk6  :  -73 

Netherlands   :      105  :      196  :  250  :  210  :  87  :  -123 

Switzerland   :        1  :       50  :  126  :  97  :  18  :  -79 

United  Kingdom. . .  :       66  :      110":  ^5  :  39  :  5  :  -3^ 

Japan   :     k55  :     h12  :  ktik  :  353  :  157  :  -196 

Other   :       73  |       68  :  10^  :  86  :       76  :  -10 

Total   :_li^T_j_g£070_£_gi3g3_2_l£9^ _^_l,05_g_^  -876 

Kip  skins:  :  :  y  T  T  :        =  = 

Canada   :         7  :        8  :  10  :  8  :  2  :  -6 

Belgium   :       20  :       22  :  22  :  22  :  23  :  1 

Germany,  West....  :      351  :      kl7  :  251  :  Yfk  :  85  :  -89 

Netherlands   :      10k  :      l8l  :  108  :  Ok  :  8l  :               -  3 

United  Kingdom. . .  :       32  :       98  :  10  :  10  :  0  :  -10 

Japan   :      578  :     1*05  :  186  :  156  :  Qk  :  -72 

Other   :     167  :       95  :  128  :  70  ;       80  :  10 

Total   :_1,259_:  1,22b  :  715":  52TI  355~:  -159 

Canada   :      337  :     609  :  502  :  kOQ  :  558  :  150 

Mexico   :       8*1-  :       62  :  108  :  63  :  116  :  53 

Belgium   :       ^3  :       10  :  k  :  k  :  11  :  7 

France   :       88  :     107  :  10  :  10  :  7  :  -3 

Poland   :        0  :        0  :  1314-  :  103  :  0  :  -103 

United  Kingdom. . .  :      258  :      382  :  4l2  :  298  :  504  :  206 

Other   :       21  :      iQk  :  195  :  123  :      227  :  10*f 

Total   :     831  :  1,35k  :  1,365  :  1,009  :  1,^23  : 


l/  Includes  goat  and  kid  skins. 
Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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EXPORT  QUOTA  SET 
FOR  SONORA 

Mexico  has  granted  the  northern  State  of  Sonora  a  cattle  export  quota 
of  165,791  head  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  i960.    Of  this  quota,  117,722 
may  he  exported  alive  while  the  remaining  ^8,069  must  he  slaughtered  in 
federally-inspected  slaughter  plants  and  exported  as  heef .     In  addition, 
Sonora  has  heen  granted  an  undistributed  reserve  quota  of  71,099  head  for 
emergency  export,  either  on  the  hoof  or  as  heef  (see  Foreign  Crops  and 
Markets,  June  15,  1959). 

The  State  of  Sinaloa,  immediately  to  the  south  of  Sonora,  has  heen 
granted  an  export  quota  of  25,000  head,  all  of  which  must  he  exported  as 
heef.    Sinaloa' s  undistributed  emergency  reserve  is  10,720  head. 

Cattlemen  in  Sonora  consider  these  quotas  ample  to  meet  export  needs  of 
the  region  during  the  coming  year.    In  fact,  some  of  them  douht  whether 
Sonora  and  Sinaloa  can  fill  their  quotas. 

The  cattle  export  quota  for  all  of  Mexico  has  been  set  at  1  million  head 
for  the  year  ending  August  31.,  i960.    Of  this,  700,000  head  have  been  assigned- 
380,000  for  export  alive  and  320,000  for  export  as  beef.    The  remainder, 
300,000  head,  is  being  held  in  reserve  for  emergencies.    During  the  previous 
12  months,  (September  1,  1958,  to  August  31,  1959)  Mexico  exported  about 
^6l,000  head  of  cattle  on  the  hoof  to  the  United  States.    This  was  21  percent 
more  than  the  present  quota  for  live  animals  (see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets, 
October  19  and  November  2,  1959) • 

U.S.  MEAT  IMPORTS  DOWN 

U.S.  imports  of  red  meat  during  the  3  months  ended  September  30,  1959, 
fell  to  227  million  pounds.    This  was  8  percent  below  a  year  earlier,  and 
18  percent  below  the  previous  quarter  (see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  August 
31,  1959). 

The  sharpest  drop  was  in  "other  meat,  canned,  prepared  or  preserved." 
This  category  is  composed  primarily  of  imports  of  lightly  salted  manufacturing 
beef  from  South  America.    As  a  result  of  the  recent  finding  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  that  this  meat  could  carry  foot-and-mouth  disease, 
imports  of  such  beef  have  been  banned  from  areas  having  this  disease.  Im- 
ports of  this  type  of  meat  are  expected  to  remain  low. 

Beef  and  veal  imports  continued  to  rise,  reaching  167  million  pounds 
in  the  third  quarter  of  1959 •    They  were  27  percent  above  a  year  earlier 
and  9  percent  above  the  previous  quarter.    This  increase  was  primarily  due 
to  larger  shipments  of  boneless  manufacturing  beef  from  Australia.  Although 
recent  reports  from  Australia  indicate  that  beef  production  there  is  expected 
to  fall  off,  U.S.  imports  of  Australian  beef  will  probably  continue  high  this 
year  ( see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  November  16,  1959) . 
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Pork  imports  decreased  somewhat  to  about  4o  million  pounds — 14  percent 
below  the  same  period  last  year  and  21  percent  below  the  previous  quarter. 
Heavy  U.S.  pork  production,  with  consequent  low  prices,  is  expected  to 
lower  imports  even  further  during  the  remainder  of  1959  and  early  i960. 
Although  lamb  and  mutton  imports  dropped  sharply  from  the  previous  quarter, 
they  were  still  87  percent  above  the  same  quarter  a  year  earlier.    They  are 
expected  to  remain  high  during  the  remainder  of  1959  and  early  i960. 


MEAT:    U.S.  imports,  product  weight  basis,  by  quarters, 

July  1958-Sept.  1959 


Commodity 


1958 


1959 


July- 
Sept. 


Oct.- 
Dec. 


Jan.- 
Mar . 


Apr.- 
June 


July- 
Sept. 


Beef  and  veal: 

Fresh,  chilled  or  frozen........ 

Fresh,  chilled  or  frozen  veal... 

Canned  beef  , 

Pickled  beef  , 

Boneless  beef  and  veal  , 

Total  beef  and  veal  

Pork: 

Fresh,  chilled  or  frozen  

Hams,  shoulders,  and  bacon  l/.., 
Other  pork,  pickled  or  salted.., 
Sausage,  except  fresh  

Total  pork  

Lamb,  mutton,  and  goat: 
Fresh,  chilled  or  frozen  lamb . . . 
Fresh,  chilled  or  frozen  mutton 
and  goat  

Total  lamb,  mutton  and  goat.., 

Other  meat,  canned,  prepared  or 
preserved  2/  

Total  red  meat  imports  


1,000 
pounds 
24,117 
5,H8 
23,523 
340 


1,000 
pounds 

15,895 
5,243 

34,828 
1,667 


1,000 
pounds 
8^26* 

3,123 
13,190 
135 


1,000 
pounds 
9,690 
4,881 
21,008 
6,685 


1,000 
pounds 
14,539 
3,431 
35,249 
61 


1  s>  ~  1  -> 

132,171 

1  ■ ,  ->->•- 
131,964 

110,285 

152,972 

167,239 

13,544 
27,621 

4,567 
299 

18,296 
27,540 
5,454 
548 

11,364 
30,506 
4,657 
315 

16,108 

29,279 
4,490 

347 

10,885 
24,649 

3,557 
573 

46,031 

51,838 

46,842 

50,224 

39,664 

2,032 

1,261 

1,369 

5,501 

3,371 

5,397 

4,092 

8,217 

19,830 

10,490 

7,429 

5,353 

9,586 

25,331 

13,861 

60,394 

43,149 

38,058 

48,426 

6,601 

246,025     232,304     204,771     276,953  227,365 


1/  Includes  canned  hams  and  shoulders.    2/  Mostly  cured  and  salted  boneless  beef. 
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U.S.  MOHAIR  EXPORTS 
AT  NEW  HIGH 

U.S.  exports  of  mohair  (includes  other  wool-like  specialty  hair)  in 
January-September  1959  at  13.5  million  pounds,  clean  content,  have  already 
surpassed  last  year's  record  level.    Shipments  rose  sharply  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Netherlands --the  major  markets. 

As  a  result  of  the  large  exports  in  1959,  mohair  prices  have  "been  rela- 
tively high.    Exports  accounted  for  more  than  three -fourth' s  of  the  U.S.  clip 
in  1958. 


MOHAIR:     l/  U.S.  exports  by  country  of  destination,  clean  content, 
annual  1956-58  and  January-September  1958  and  1959 


• 
• 

• 

Annual 

January -September 

Country  of  destination 

:  1956 

:  1957 

:  1958 

1958 

:  1959 

•  Increase  or 
-  decrease  (  -) 
:  1959 

: 1,000 
: pounds 

: 1,000 
:pounds 

1,000 
[pounds' 

1,000 
pounds 

,1,000 
pounds 

1,000 
:  pounds 

107 

107 
•  2,Ii-82 

!  57 

1^32' 

91+ 
ly8c4: 
7^ 

:  6,017: 
k02; 
112: 

2^9 
:  85^: 
:  369: 

3,0^-6; 

190 : 
8,120; 
263: 
119: 

-  215 
5^5 
332 
1,835 
1U7 
i+,860 
209- 
71: 

129 
:  738 
:  U65 
:  2,993' 
51 
8,155 
659' 
317 

!  -86 

!  193 
133 
1,158 
-96 

3,295 

:  1+50 

2^6 

.•11,835 

9,992! 

13,210: 

Q,2lk- 

13,507' 

5,293 

1/  Includes  other  wool-like  specialty  hair. 


U.S.  Bureau  of  Census. 

ARGENTINA'S  1958-59  WOOL  EXPORTS 
DOUBLE  PREVIOUS  SEASON'S 

Argentine  exports  of  raw  wool  in  1958-59  totaled  368  million  pounds, 
actual  weight,  compared  with  1^3  million  pounds  a  year  earlier. 

Shipments  of  all  wool  products  in  1958-59  were  equivalent  to  kko  million 
pounds,  grease  basis,  the  highest  since  1952-53 •    The  heavy  export  movement 
reduced  the  large  carryover  of  202  million  pounds  (grease  basis)  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season  to  73  million  pounds  on  October  1,  1959* 
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Exports  increased  sharply  to  all  major  destinations.    As  usual,  most  of 
the  Argentine  wool  exports  were  coarse  crossbred  and  fine  crossbred  types. 
The  United  States  accounted  for  the  bulk  of  the  coarse  (carpet)  wool  exports, 
while  the  U.S.S.R.,  France,  and  the  United  Kingdom  were  principal  importers 
of  fine  wool. 

Exports  of  raw  wool  will  very  likely  be  lower  in  1959-60.    The  export- 
able surplus  for  1959-60  is  estimated  at  397  million  pounds,  grease  basis, 
compared  with  512  million  last  season.    Of  these,  l6l  'and  20k  million 
pounds,  respectively,  are  carpet  wool. 


RAW  WOOL:    Argentine  exports  by  country  of  destination, 
actual  weight,  average  1951-55 >  annual  1956-58  l/ 


*  Average 

Country  ;  

 .  1951-55 

:  Million 

;  pounds 

Belgium  ;  15 

France  ;  21 

Germany,  West  ;  l6 

Italy  ;  5 

Netherlands  ;  11 

Japan  :  22 

United  Kingdom  :  33 

United  States  ;  107 

Total   230 

Sino-Soviet  Bloc:  : 

Poland  :  1 

U.S.S.R  : 

Other  Bloc  :  1 

a 

Total  :  2 

Others  :  15 

World -total  :  2Vf 


Annual 


1956      *.  1957  2/ 


1958 


1958 

change 
from  IT 


Million 
pounds 

10 
30 

8 
17 
17 

9 

37 
69 


197 


5 
11 


16 


Million 
pounds 

k 
lh 

5 

5 

6 
18 
20 
61 


133 


8 


Million 
pounds 

12 

in 

2k 
28 
27 
19 
59 
103 


313 


13 
32 
2 


kl 


8 


Percent 

+200 

+193 
+380 

+kGo 
+350 
+6 
+195 
+69 


+135 


+kk 


+k22 


218 


150 


368 


+1^5 


l/  Season  beginning  October  1  of  year  shown.    2/  Includes  small  amount  of 
tops,  noils,  and  other  wool  products. 

Argentine  Wool  Federation. 
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INDIAN  SUNN  FIBER  PRODUCTION 
INCREASED  IN  1958-59 

Production  of  sunn  fiber  in  India  in  1958-59  is  officially  estimated 
at  l6l.3  million  pounds  of  fiber  from  1+92,000  acres,  compared  with  I38.9 
million  pounds  from  1+36,000  acres  in  1957-58.    Besides  the  fiber  crop, 
about  233^000  acres  were  planted  to  sunn  for  green  manure  and  fodder  in 
1958  and  202,000  acres  in  1957  •    Sunn  is  grown  in  most  of  the  Indian  states, 
but  fiber  is  produced  mainly  in  the  central  part  of  the  country. 

A  total  of  2h.Q  million  pounds  of  sunn  fiber  were  exported  in  1958. 
More  than  80  percent  went  to  European  countries  and  about  15  percent  to  the 
United  States.    It  is  used  principally  in  the  manufacture  of  cigarette 
papers  and  other  high-quality  paper  tissues,  but  also  in  caulking  materials, 
twines,  and  cordage. 

MEXICAN  AND  CUBAN  WINTER  VEGETABLE 
OUTLOOK  FOR  1959-60 

The  preliminary  estimate  of  winter  vegetable  acreage  on  the  west  coast 
of  Mexico  is  generally  down  from  the  very  large  acreage  in  1958-59*  How- 
ever, production  prospects  are  excellent.    As  there  is  a  record  supply  of 
irrigation  water  in  the  reservoirs,  water  will  not  be  a  limiting  factor. 

Staked  tomatoes  have  been  increasing  sharply.     (One  acre  of  staked 
tomatoes  usually  produces  as  much  as  k  or  5  times  the  ground  tomatoes.) 
Acreage  of  both  cantaloups  and  watermelons  have  been  held  back  largely 
because  of  plant  diseases. 

Total  production  of  vegetables  for  export  could  set  a  new  record  this 
year.    However,  exports  are  sometimes  limited  by  market  prices  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.    Commercial  plantings  of  tomatoes  for  export  in  the 
Tampico-Mante  area  are  no  longer  important.    Plantings  have  been  sharply 
reduced  because  of  plant  diseases. 

The  Cuban  situation  is  the  reverse  of  that  in  Mexico.    During  the  1958- 
59  season,  growers  encountered  many  strikes  and  disruptions  in  transporting 
their  produce  to  Havana.    U.  S.  growers  were  forced  out  of  direct  production 
in  the  summer  of  1959 •    The  Cuban  Government  then  formed  k  cooperatives  to 
grow  staked  tomatoes  for  export.    Production  is  financed  by  the  Cuban 
Government,  but  is  supervised  by  Floridians.    Exports  will  be  handled  by 
the  Floridians  on  a  commission  basis. 

Heavy  rains  in  October  caused  some  replanting  of  tomatoes  and  may  re- 
duce yields  for  the  season.    Cucumbers  suffered  some  damage  from  the  rains, 
but  yields  are  expected  to  be  about  average  if  weather  is  normal  for  the 
balance  of  the  season.    The  marketing  season  is  about  2  weeks  late.  Volume 
shipments  of  tomatoes  and  cucumbers  will  not  begin  before  mid-December. 
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WINTER  VEGETABLES:    Planted  acreage  intended  primarily  for  export  to  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  1956-57  through  1959-60  seasons 


• 

Area  and  commodity  ) 

1956-57  ; 

1957-58  ; 

1958-59  : 

1959-60  1/ 

• 

Acres  : 

Acres  : 

Acres 

Acres 

MEXICO  : 

• 

• 

West  Coast  : 

3^,300  : 
500  ! 
3,800  i 
3,  too  ' 
—  • 

30,800  : 
1,900  i 
2,1+00  ! 

2,100  : 

 ,  ! 

51,700  ' 
5,^00  ' 
k,2Q0 
3,000  : 

500  : 

300 

150  ' 

02/  ! 
3,800 

6,800 

:  35,000 
6,500 

'              if,  000 

2,800 
:  650 
•  500 
<  koo 

!  500 

:  3,000 

!         if,  000 

nurMimbpyf;  ?/              . .  .  . 

_ — _ 

5,000 
i+,8oo 
1,000 

_  _  _ 

•  2,800  1 
:     3,000  • 

•  1,200 

• 

East  Coast  (Tampico-Mante)  : 

15, coo 

:  5,000 

CUBA 

• 

• 

Cucumbers  (includes  pickles).: 

2,000 
1,500 
U.000 

:  500 
'  2,000 
:  ^.500 

'  k/k,000 

•  2,500 

1+.700 

:  V3,6oo 

:  2,300 

:  k.000 

l/  Preliminary.     2/  Prior  to  1958-59,  beans,  cucumbers,  squash  and  sweet 
corn  were  included  in  "Miscellaneous".     3/  Not  available,     hj  Includes 
Italian  type  tomatoes  for  cooking  and  processing. 


BRAZIL1 S  OCTOBER  COFFEE  EXPORTS 
DOWN  BUT  1959  TOTAL  UP 

Brazil  exported  1.2  million  bags  of  coffee  in  October  1959,  compared 
with  1.5  million  in  October  1958.    However,  cumulative  exports  for  the 
first  10  months  of  1959  totaled  lif.7  million  bags,  compared  with  10. k 
million  during  these  months  of  1958. 

The  cumulative  export  total  for  the  first  k  months  of  the  1959-60 
marketing  year  ( July -October)  reached  6,960,101  bags,  50  percent  above 
the  h} 621,32*4— bag  exports  in  the  comparable  k  months  of  1958. 
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INTERNATIONAL  COFFEE  AGREEMENT  SETS 
OCTOBER-DECEMBER  EXPORT  QUOTAS 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  International  Coffee  Agreement  met  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  on  November  k  and  finalized  export  quotas  for  the  first 
quarter  (October-December)  of  the  1959-60  marketing  year. 

It  was  decided  that  signatory  countries  should  restrict  exports  to 
quantities  no  larger  than  those  exported  during  October-December  1958* 
Ecuador,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Haiti,  however,  were  permitted  to  use 
October-December  1957  exports  as  a  basis.    Exports  during  the  current 
quarter  will,  of  course,  be  a  part  of  the  overall  1959-60  export  quotas 
assigned  under  the  International  Agreement. 

Export  quotas  for  the  signatory  countries  for  the  last  quarter  of 
1959  total  8,259,^-88  bags.    Portugal's  quota    was  placed  at  1+15,000  bags, 
and  that  from  the  French  Community  (to  countries  outside  the  French 
market)  at  200,000  bags.    The  1959-60  export  quota  (October-September) 
for  signatory  countries  is  32,650,000  bags.     In  addition  to  the  signatories, 
Belgium  has  declared  an  intent  to  limit  exports  from  its  overseas  territories 
to  1,370,000  bags,  while  United  Kingdom  overseas  territories  have  agreed 
to  a  voluntary  export  reduction  of  2.3  percent  for  a  period  of  1  year. 

Country  export  quotas  for  the  last  quarter  of  1959  are  (in  bags  of 
132.276  pounds  each): 


Brazil 

^,012,69U 
1,5^3,793 

Mexico 

236,3^5 

Colombia 

Nicaragua 

1+7,967 

Costa  Rica 

218,^01 

Panama 

k,9l2 

Cuba 

103,737 

Peru 

7^,320 

Ecuador 

159,796 

Portugal 

1+15,000 

El  Salvador 

^35,821 

Dom.  Republic 

226,892 

Guatemala 

337,597 

Venezuela 

12k,  2yk 

Haiti 

110,550 

French  Com. 

200,000 

Honduras 

7,369 

Total 

8,259,^88 

TOGO  TRYING  TO  UPGRADE  COFFEE 

The  Republic  of  Togo  has  appealed  to  its  coffee  growers  and  buyers 
to  improve  practices  in  handling  the  1959-60  crop.    For  this  season, 
which  began  in  November,  no  coffee  containing  berries  or  black  grains 
can  be  traded.    Togo  hopes  to  send  about  20  percent  of  its  crop  outside 
the  franc  market . 

Togo's  1958  exports  of  coffee  totaled  76,033  bags  (132.2  pounds  each) 
worth  $3.1  million- -20  percent  of  the  value  of  all  exports.    About  200,000 
bags  of  coffee  from  the  1958-59  crop  were  bought  for  export.    This  was 
practically  double  the  purchases  of  1957-58  crop  coffee.    Quality  in 
1958-59,  however,  was  much  poorer. 
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IRAQ'S  1959  DATE  PACK  SHORT 

Iraq's  1959  date  pack  is  estimated  at  300,000  short  tons,  compared  with 
^00,000  tons  last  year.    This  year's  pack  is  composed  of  65,000  tons  of 
Basra  dates  and  235,000  tons  of  lower-quality  dates.    Date  production  in 
the  Basra  and  Central  areas  fluctuates  sharply  from  year  to  year. 


DATES:    Iraq,  production  from  principal  areas, 
annual  1956-59 


Area 

\  1956 

.  1957 

>        1958  1 

1959 

:  Short  tons 

Short  tons 

Short  tons 

Short  tons 

72,000 
198,000 

120,000 
280,000 

65,000 
235,000 

270,000 

^00,000 

300,000 

Arrangements  have  been  completed  for  exporting  most  of  the  edible 
Basra  dates,  with  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  taking  17,500  and 
13,000  short  tons,  respectively.    Token  purchases  have  been  made  by  a 
Soviet  Bloc  trade  delegation  which  just  completed  a  tour  of  Southeast  Asia.  . 
Japan  and  Italy  have  been  threatened  with  import  sanctions  unless  they 
increase  date  imports.    Shipments  to  these  two  countries,  plus  other  sales, 
should  just  about  clear  Iraq's  short  1959  Basra  date  pack. 

GUATEMALA  ESTABLISHES 
WHEAT  GROWERS'  UNION 

A  joint  decree  of  the  Guatemalan  Ministries  of  Economics  and  Agricul- 
ture dated  October  28  set  up  a  Wheat  Growers'  Union  (Gremial  de  Productores 
de  Trigo).    This  agency  will  exert  monopolistic  control  over  the  price  and 
marketing  of  wheat  in  Guatemala.     It  will  be  supported  by  a  tax  of  50 
centavos  (50  U.S.  cents)  per  quintal  (101.^3  pounds)  on  all  wheat  marketed 
in  Guatemala  through  the  union. 

Membership  in  the  union  is  voluntary.    The  union's  primary  objective 
is  to  stabilize  and  improve  producer  prices.     It  will  have  sole  authority 
to  market  wheat  and  deal  with  industry  consumers.    This  includes  determina- 
tion of  quantities,  prices,  dates,  and  places  of  wheat  deliveries;  con- 
struction of  storage  facilities  for  the  benefit  of  members;  and  technical 
assistance  to  growers. 

The  decree  also  gives  the  union  authority  to  appoint  agents  abroad  to 
buy  wheat  for  its  account,  and  sole  authority  to  import  wheat  for  local 
flour  mills.    On  October  15,  the  government  banned  imports  of  soft  wheat 
and  flour  made  from  soft  wheat  (see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  November  l6, 
1959- 
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THAI  CORN  EXPORTS 
HIGH  IN  1958-59 

Thailand  exported  150,000  metric  tons  of  corn  during  1958-59  (July- 
June),  an  increase  of  approximately  8l  percent  from  the  83,000  tons 
exported  in  1957-58. 

About  77  percent  ( 116,000  tons)  of  total  exports  went  to  Japan  in 
1958-59  and  about  6k  percent  (53,000  tons)  in  1957-58.    Other  markets  for 
Thai  corn  are  Singapore,  North  Borneo,  Malaya,  and  Hong  Kong. 

The  government's  program  to  increase  corn  production  and  exports  has 
met  with  some  success.    Production  went  from  about  27,000  metric  tons  in 
1950-51  to  about  1^9,000  in  1957-58.    Exports  went  from  about  35,000  tons 
in  195^-55  to  150,000  in  1958-59*    Present  indications  are  that  corn 
exports  in  1959-^0  will  be  considerably  less  than  the  previous  year,  since 
production  prospects  for  1958-59  are  n0"t  as  good  as  they  were  in  1957-58. 


CORN:    Thailand's  exports,  1957-58  and  1958-59 


Year  beginning  July  1 


Destination 


1957-58 


1958-59 


British  Borneo, 

Hong  Kong  , 

Japan  

Malaya  , 

Singapore  , 

Others  

Total. . . . , 


Metric  tons 


8,7^1 
2,870 

53,325 
5,607 
12,516 


83,059 


Metric  tons 

8,926 
5,506 
115,535 
5,933 
13,690 
1 


1^9,591 


U.S.  GRASS  AND  LEGUME  SEED  EXPORTS 
SHOW  INCREASE  OVER  LAST  YEAR 


U.S.  exports  of  grass  and  legume  seeds  amounted  to  2,09^,000  pounds 
in  September,  a  little  above  the  amount  shipped  in  the  same  month  last 
year.     Increased  exports  of  alfalfa,  bentgrass,  and  fescue  seeds  offset 
decreased  shipments  of  other  kinds  of  seed.    Shipments  for  the  first 
quarter  of  the  current  crop  year  showed  an  increase  of  298,000  pounds. 

Italy,  Mexico,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Canada  received  the  largest 
amounts  in  September. 
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GRASS  AND  LEGUME  SEEDS:    U.S.  exports,  September  and 
July-September  1958  and  1959 


Kind  of  seed 


September 


1958 


1959 


July  1-September  30 


1958 


1959 


Alfalfa,  certified  :  180 

Alfalfa,  uncertified  :  101 

Alfalfa,  total  :  28l 

Alsike....  :  0 

Ladino  :  96 

Clovers,    other  :  252 

Bentgrass   26 

Fescue  :  369 

Kentucky  bluegrass  :  127 

Orchard  :  0 

Redtop  :  12 

Timothy  :  11 5 

Grasses,  other....  :  691 

Total  :  1,969 


1,000  lb. 

200 
293 
*+93 
0 

96 
8 

156 
585 
9 
0 
8 
h2 


1,000  lb. 

^53 
310 
763 
51 

259 
390 

122 

628 
271+ 

0 
16 

1,286 


1,000  lb 

^69 
720 
1,189 
68 
198 
288 
399 
777 
52 
3^ 
35 
6k 

1^39 


2,09*+ 


PHILIPPINE  COPRA  EXPORTS  IN  OCTOBER 
HIGHEST  SINCE  NOVEMBER  1957 

Philippine  copra  exports  of  86,653  long  tons  in  October  were  the  highest 
in  any  month  since  November  1957,  when  95,130  tons  were  shipped.  January- 
October  copra  exports  were  510,39^  tons,  about  one-fifth  below  those  of  the 
first  10  months  of  1958  (see  table,  page  22). 

Coconut  oil  shipments  in  October  totaled  6,66l  tons,  somewhat  less  than 
in  the  corresponding  month  of  1958.     In  January-October,  exports  of  59; 03^  tons 
were  one-fourth  less  than  in  the  corresponding  period  last  year. 

Exports  of  copra  and  coconut  oil  in  October  totaled  6l,252  tons,  oil  basis, 
an  increase  of  Uo  percent  from  October  1958.    Combined  copra  and  coconut  oil 
shipments  in  January -October  totaled  380,585  tons,  oil  basis,  a  decrease  of  one- 
fifth  from  the  first  10  months  of  1958. 

Shipments  of  desiccated  coconut  were  l+l+,609  short  tons,  against  1+6,566  tons 
in  January -October  1958. 

The  copra  export  price  in  mid-November  was  about  $219.00  to  $220.00  per 
long  ton  f.o.b.  Philippine  ports.    Local  buying  prices  were  reported  at  1+2.00 
to  1+3.00  pesos  per  100  kilograms  ($213.37  to  $218.1+5  per  long  ton)  resecada  in 
Manila,  and  1+1.00  to  UU.00  pesos  ($208.29  to  $223.53)  in  producing  areas. 
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COPRA:    Philippine  Republic,  exports  by  country  of  destination, 
October  and  January-October  1958  and  1959 


Country  of  destination 


October 
1958  1/ 


i95Q  y 


January-October 

y  '  i 


sz: 


; Long  tons 

North  America:  : 

United  States  :  22,56% 

Pacific  Coast  :  (22,584) 

Canada  :   

Panama  » :   

Panama  Canal  Zone  :   

Total  :  22,56% 

South  America:  : 

Colombia  :  1,900 

Venezuela  :  3,750 

Unspecified  

Total  

Europe: 

Belgium  

Denmark  

France  

Germany,  West  

Italy  

Netherlands  

Norway.  

Spain  

Sweden  

Optional  discharge  ^/... 
Total  

Asia: 

Israel  

Japan  

South  Korea  

Lebanon  

Syria  

Total  


Long  tons 


Long  tons 


28,628 
(28,628) 


219,936 
(219, 


2,662 


26,628 


224,396 


Long  tons 

,25js251 
(254,251) 

4oi 

254,652" 


^,135 
8,400 


34,953 
15,969 


12,535 


50,922 


750 
21,0§6 

36,196 


1,000 
500 
500 

1,550 
15,230 

3,000 

2,000 
5,550 
29,330 


1,000 
2,000 
1,000 

3,000 

3,000 

17,150 
1,500 

1,000 
4/  14,840 


44,490 


9,500 
14,300 
10,310 
48  §65 
12,860 
173,218 
10,000 
100 

46^402 


345,220 


2,500 
15,490 

3,000 

28,830 

4,000 

3,500 

6,500 
M  16,§71 


214,825 


1,000 


3,020 
500 

4,200 


225 
1,000 


1,500 

~g772T 


Grand  total. ....... :  57,564 


86,653 


628,260 


510,398 


1/  Preliminary.    2/  includes  4,yoo  tons  to  Colombia/Venezuela  optional" 
discharge.    3/  West  Germany,  Netherlands,  Belgium,  or  Denmark.    4/  Includes 
11, 540  tons  to  "Europe  unspecified". 

COCONUT  OIL:    Philippine  Republic,  exports  by  country  of  destination, 
October  and  January-October  1958  and  1959 


Country  of  destination 


1958  1/ 


October 

1959  j£ 


January-October 

1958  y  '    1959  y 


•Long  tons 


Long  tons 


Long  tons 


North  America: 
United  States 
Atlantic  Coast. 
Pacific  Coast.. 

Cuba  

Total  


Europe: 

Netherlands . 


6,661 


7,293 


,74,405 

'I'M) 


Long  tons 

,53,220 
(50,015) 
(  3,205) 


Total. 


Grand  total. 


T7m 


6,661 


79,569 


53,220 


59,034 


1/  Preliminary. 

Source:    Philippine  trade  sources. 
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RAIN  AND  SNOW  HALT  HARVEST 
IN  WESTERN  CANADA 

Canadian  Prairie  farmers  have  had  the  worst  harvesting  weather  in 
many  years .    A  sudden  snow  storm  in  early  October  caught  many  crops 
unharvested.    Most  of  this  snow  melted  within  a  few  days,  but  before  it 
was  dry  enough  to  resume  harvesting,  there  was  more  rain  and  snow. 

Information  now  available  indicates  that  from  100  to  115  million 
bushels  of  wheat,  75  "to  85  million  bushels  of  oats,  50  to  60  million 
bushels  of  barley,  50  percent  of  the  flaxseed,  and  part  of  the  rapeseed 
and  sugar  beet  crops  are  still  unharvested  in  the  Prairie  Provinces — 
Manitoba,  Alberta,  and  Saskatchewan. 

This  means  that  30  percent  or  more  of  various  crops  are  still  in  the 
field.    The  crops  in  the  southern  half  of  the  Prairies  have  been  largely 
harvested,  but  a  relatively  high  percentage  of  most  crops  in  the  northern 
half  of  the  grain  belt  are  still  unharvested. 

The  harvesting  season  this  fall  has  now  virtually  ended,  but  where 
there  is  no  snow,  some  farmers  may  harvest  their  crops  on  frozen  ground 
during  the  winter  months.    There  will  be  a  large  proportion  of  damp  grain, 
and  even  though  farmers  may  have  grain-drying  facilities,  much  of  the 
grain  is  expected  to  be  of  lower  quality.    In  contrast  to  the  usual  dry 
weather  which  normally  prevails  in  the  fall,  either  rain  or  snow  have 
kept  the  fields  wet  most  of  the  time  since  the  beginning  of  September 
this  season.  N 

During  the  past  month,  a  progressive  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
"winter -logged"  grain  has  been  reported.    The  federal  government  is  making 
a  survey  of  the  amount  of  grain  unharvested,  and  official  estimates  are 
expected  to  be  released  this  month.    Estimates  by  private  agencies  vary 
considerably. 

The  percentage  of  unharvested  grain  that  will  be  salvaged  next  spring 
is  uncertain.    In  1951 — the  last  time  the  Prairie  grain  crops  were  hit 
extensively  by  an  early  snow--the  fields  were  dry  and  farmers  harvested 
quite  successfully  the  following  spring.    Since  the  fields  were  so  wet 
this  fall,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  grain  harvested  next  spring  remains 
in  doubt.    Most  experts  agree  that  the  1959  crops  will  finally  be  reduced 
in  quantity.    Quality  of  the  1959  early -harvested  wheat  and  barley  was 
considered  good,  but  much  of  the  late -harvested  crops  are  damp,  tough,  and 
discolored. 

A  number  of  Prairie  farmers  have  been  caught  short  on  feed  supplies 
for  livestock.    The  3  provincial  governments  and  the  federal  government 
have  agreed  to  share  the  freight  costs  of  moving  feed  to  distressed 
farmers  at  a  rate  agreed  upon  in  the  late  summer  of  1958. 

In  some  areas,  individual  farmers  will  also  be  hard  pressed  financially. 
Government  loans  are  expected  to  be  made  available,  as  well  as  aid  under 
the  Prairie  Farm  Assistance  Act. 
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PAKISTAN'S  COTTON  CROP  LARGER 

The  1959-60  ( August -July)  cotton  crop  in  Pakistan  is  estimated  at  1,375*000 
bales  (500  pounds  gross).    This  is  an  increase  of  9  percent  from  last  season's 
crop,  which  dropped  to  1,260,000  bales  due  to  adverse  growing  conditions  in 
most  areas  of  West  Pakistan.    Although  cotton  acreage  this  season  is  about  the 
same  as  in  1958-59*  favorable  weather  in  many  areas  should  result  in  higher 
yields.    Floods  in  parts  of  Multan,  Montgomery,  and  Lyallpur  are  believed  to 
have  damaged  crops  only  slightly. 

Exports  in  August  1959*  the  first  month  of  the  current  season,  were  7*000 
bales—down  considerably  from  the  25,000-bale  exports  in  August  I958.  Most 
August  1959  shipments  went  to  Japan.    In  view  of  rising  consumption  and  lower 
cotton  stocks  at  the  beginning  of  this  season,  exports  in  1959-60  may  not 
exceed  those  last  season. 

Exports  of  375,000  bales  in  1958-59  were  slightly  below  the  383,000  bales 
exported  in  1957-58.    Japan  continued  to  be  the  largest  buyer.    Mainland  China 
and  other  Communist-Bloc  countries  took  21  percent  of  the  1958-59  exports  under 
barter  agreements,  compared  with  6  percent  of  the  total  in  1957-58.  Quantities 
exported  to  principal  destinations  during  1958-59*  with  comparable  1957-58 
figures  in  parentheses,  were:    Japan  223*000  bales  (189,000);  Communist  China 
51,000  (2^,000);  Hong  Kong  25,000  (33*000);  Hungary  19,000  (0);  United  Kingdom 
15,000  (15,000);  United  States  9,000  ( 11,000);  Czechoslovakia  7,000  (0); 
France  6,000  (83,000);  West  Germany  5,000  (11,000);  and  Poland  ^,000  (0). 

During  the  past  year,  c.i.f.  Liverpool  prices  for  Pakistani  growths  de- 
clined 3  to  6  cents  a  pound,  but  in  recent  weeks  some  price  strengthening  has 
been  noted.    Liverpool  prices  for  Pakistani  cotton  on  November  12,  1959*  were: 
Punjab  289F,  Middling  1-inch,  28.92  cents  per  pound;  Punjab  LSS,  Middling 
15/l6-inch,  27. 3^;  and  Punjab  kF,  Middling  7/8-inch,  26.99. 

Pakistani  cotton  consumption  has  increased  steadily  each  year  since  parti- 
tion from  India,  except  19^9-50.    Last  season? s  consumption  of  around  1,000,000 
bales  was  8  percent  above  the  930,000  bales  used  in  1957-58,  and  was  over  8 
times  larger  than  the  125*000  bales  used  in  19^7-^+8,  the  first  year  following 
partition. 

Further  consumption  increases  are  likely  in  1959-60  because  of  a  strong 
domestic  demand  for  cotton  goods,  and  the  government's  textile  export  incentive 
scheme  under  which  exporters  can  use  20  percent  of  earned  foreign  exchange  to 
import  a  wide  range  of  items  including  mill  equipment  and  spare  parts.  Also, 
promotion  activities  in  connection  with  the  Maid  of  Cotton's  visit  to  Pakistan 
this  year  seem  to  have  strengthened  consumer  interest  in  cotton  goods. 

End-season  cotton  stocks  on  July  31*  1959*  °f  an  estimated  175*000  bales 
were  kk  percent  below  beginning  stocks  of  310,000  bales. 
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MEXICO  HAS  SMALLER  COTTON  CROP 

Mexico's  1959-60  cotton  crop,  currently  estimated  at  1,710,000  bales 
(500  pounds  gross),  is  down  27  percent  from  last  year's  record  crop  of 
2,3^5,000  bales,  and  is  15  percent  below  average  annual  production  of 
2,050,000  bales  during  the  past  5  years  (195^-58). 

Acreage  and  production  declined  in  all  major  cotton-producing  districts 
this  season,  with  sharpest  declines  in  Matamoros,  Delicias,  and  West  Coast 
areas.    Total  plantings,  estimated  at  1,795,000  acres,  were  down  28  percent 
from  2,510,000  acres  in  1958-59*    The  principal  cause  of  the  acreage  reduction 
was  tighter  production  credit,  the  result  of  declines  in  Mexican  cotton  prices 
which  began  late  in  1958,  and  prospects  of  lower  prices  for  the  1959  crop. 

Cotton  exports  increased  28  percent  in  1958-59 — 1,809,000  bales,  compared 
with  1,^-17,000  in  1957-58.    Quantities  exported  direct  to  major  destinations 
during  1958-59,  with  comparable  1957-58  figures  in  parentheses,  were:  Japan 
k5k,000  bales  (232,000);  West  Germany  75,000  (U8,000);  Canada  65,000  ( 26.000); 
Panama  ^5,000  (882);  Netherlands  ^3,000  (32,000);  Belgium  *1-0,000  (17,000); 
United  States  33,000  (7^,000);  Switzerland  26,000  (M^,000);  United  Kingdom 
2^.000  (26,000);  Italy  12,000  (11,000);  France  12,000  (19,000);  and  Cuba  11,000 
(0).    In  addition  to  direct  exports,  nearly  half  of  the  1958-59  exports  moved 
through  U.S.  ports  for  transshipment.    Transshipments  totaled  855,000  bales 
in  1958-59,  against  7^9,000  bales  a  year  earlier  (Foreign  Crops  and  Markets, 
November  2,  1959) • 

Exports  in  1959-60  are  expected  to  decline  from  1958-59,  as  exportable 
supplies  are  smaller.    Early  forecasts  place  total  exports  for  the  season  at 
around  1,500,000  bales.    Although  shipments  were  withheld  prior  to  July  1, 
the  effective  date  of  the  reduced  export  tax,  movement  during  the  early  months 
this  season  was  heavy.    Exports  in  August  were  333,000  bales,  compared  with 
308,000  in  August  1958.    Most  of  the  1959-60  crop,  reported  to  be  of  con- 
siderably higher  quality  than  a  year  earlier,  has  been  sold. 

As  a  result  of  volume  sales  and  rapid  export  movement,  stocks  are  likely 
to  be  reduced  from  360,000  bales  on  August  1,  1959,  to  around  100,000  at  the 
end  of  the  current  season. 

Currently,  movement  of  Mexican  cotton  into  export  channels  is  declining 
substantially.    Sales  for  export  and  domestic  use  appear  to  have  totaled  around 
80  percent  of  the  exportable  supply.    As  a  result,  prices  of  Mexican  cotton 
have  strengthened  in  recent  weeks.    Current  c.i.f.  Liverpool  prices  of  Mexican 
cotton  are  about  1  cent  a  pound  above  the  level  in  August.    The  November  12 
price  of  29.21  cents  for  SM  l-l/l6  inches  quality  was  112  points  above  the 
price  in  August.    The  price  of  M  l-l/l6  inches  rose  about  85  points. 

Cotton  consumption  picked  up  slightly  in  1958-59  to  U85,000  bales,  com- 
pared with  U6o,000  in  the  preceding  season. 
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U.K.  COTTON  IMPORTS 
PICK  UP  IN  AUGUST 

Cotton  imports  of  111,000  bales  (500  pounds  gross)  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  August  1959;  'the  first  month  of  the  current  season,  were  10 
percent  above  August  1958  imports  of  101,000  bales. 

The  reorganization  now  taking  place  in  U.  K. ' s  textile  industry  makes 
the  import  outlook  somewhat  uncertain,  but  general  improvements  in  the 
textile  situation  continue.    Consumer  demand  is  stronger,  finished  goods 
inventories  have  been  reduced,  and  most  mills  have  sold  heavily  for  at 
least  6  months  ahead.    Also,  confidence  in  the  stability  of  international 
raw  cotton  prices  is  increasing. 

The  United  States  will  very  likely  regain  a  sizable  share  of  the  U.K. 
market  this  season.    U.  S.  cotton  prices  are  competitive,  and  supplies  of 
some  competing  growths  are  nearing  depletion.    C.i.f .  Liverpool  prices  on 
November  12  for  specified  foreign  upland-type  cotton  and  comparable  U.  S. 
qualities  for  November-December  shipment  were: 


U.  S. 

cents 

Country 

Quality 

Comparable 

per  pound 

U.S.  quality 

Foreign 

;       U.  S. 

Mexico.  

M  1-1/16" 

M  1-1/16"  - 

27-75  : 

27.63 

Mexico  

SM  1-1/16" 

SM  1-1/16"  - 

29.21  : 

28.92 

Syria  

M  1-1/16"  : 

M  1-1/16"  • 

26.58  ■ 

27.63 

Syria  

SM  1-1/16" 

SM  1-1/16" 

27.75  ' 

28.92 

Iran  

M  1-1/16" 

M  l-l/l6"  ■ 

27.1+6 

27.63 

Iran  

SM  1-1/16" 

SM  1-1/16"  : 

28.62 

28.92 

Greece  

SM  1-1/16" 

SM  1-1/16"  ■ 

28.33  • 

28.92 

Imports  during  1958-59  were  1,133,000  bales--down  21  percent  from 
1,^1+3,000  bales  a  year  earlier.    The  U.  S.  share  declined  to  181,000  bales 
or  16  percent  of  the  total,  compared  with  706,000  bales  or  1+9  percent  in 
the  previous  season. 


Quantities  imported  from  major  sources  other  than  the  United  States 
during  1958-59;  with  comparable  1957-58  figures  in  parentheses,  were: 
Sudan  209,000  bales  (159; 000 );  Mexico  155; 000  (17^,000);  Nigeria  111,000 
(79,000);  Peru  81,000  (57; 000);  Iran  51; 000  (1+0,000);  Turkey  ^0,000 
(18,000);  U.S.S.R.  38,000  (18,000);  Nicaragua  35;000  (12,000);  Brazil 
35,000  (18,000);  Pakistan  20,000  (15,000);  Uganda  20,000  (2l+,000);  Aden 
18,000  (15,000);  El  Salvador  17,000  (10,000);  Syria  ll+,000  ( 11,000); 
Guatemala  lU,000  (l+,000);  and  India  10,000  (10,000).     Imports  from  Mexico 
include  Mexican  cotton  transshipped  through  U.  S.  ports — 91;000  bales 
in  1958-59  and  107,000  bales  in  1957-58. 
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In  an  effort  to  meet  strong  competition  from  imported  textiles,  the 
government  is  sponsoring  a  reorganization  plan  to  make  the  local  industry- 
more  efficient.    Although  about  half  of  the  equipment  in  the  textile 
industry  is  being  scrapped  under  this  plan,  consumption  in  1959-60  could 
be  near  last  year's  level  of  1,270,000  bales  if  labor  problems  involved  in 
multiple  shift  operations  can  be  worked  out. 

Cotton  stocks  on  July  31>  1959  were  estimated  at  ^01,000  bales,  com- 
pared with  560,000  bales  a  year  earlier. 

AUSTRALIAN  COTTON  SITUATION  BETTER 

Cotton  consumption  in  Australia  picked  up  considerably  in  the  second 
half  of  1958-59>  raising  the  total  for  the  season  to  an  estimated  93,000 
bales  (500  pounds  gross),  about  the  same  as  in  1957-58.    The  improved  rate 
of  consumption  is  expected  to  continue  during  the  current  season  in  view 
of  strong  consumer  demand  for  cotton  goods. 

Imports  of  92,000  bales  of  cotton  in  1958-59  were  7  percent  above 
imports  of  86,000  in  1957-58.    The  U.  S.  share  of  the  Australian  market 
declined  to  ^8,000  bales  or  52  percent,  compared  with  66,000  bales  or  77 
percent  in  1957-58.     Imports  of  lower -priced  Mexican  cotton  increased  from 
16,000  bales  in  1957-58  to  38,000  in  1958-59.    Small  quantities  came  from 
India,  Sudan,  Peru,  and  Pakistan  both  seasons.    The  U.  S.  share  will 
probably  increase  this  season  now  that  prices  of  U.  S.  cotton  are  competitive. 

Efforts  by  the  Cotton  Marketing  Board  and  the  Queensland  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  expand  cotton  production  are  meeting  with  some  success. 
The  present  guaranteed  price  to  producers  equal  to  about  13  U.  S.  cents 
per  pound  for  seed  cotton  (roughly  ^5  cents  per  pound  lint  basis)  will 
be  continued  through  1963.    This,  along  with  recent  low  prices  received 
for  alternative  crops  (especially  summer  grains)  has  placed  cotton-growing 
in  a  more  favorable  position.    Cotton  production  in  1958-59  is  estimated 
at  7,000  bales,  compared  with  3,000  in  1957-58. 

Domestically  produced  cotton  is  sold  to  Australian  spinners  at  a 
base  price  equivalent  to  about  31»70  U.  S.  cents  per  pound,  lint  basis, 
for  Middling  1-inch  cotton,  with  predetermined  premiums  and  discounts 
for  other  grades  and  staples. 

Cotton  stocks  on  August  1,  1959>  were  estimated  at  29,000  bales — up 
26  percent  from  23,000  bales  a  year  earlier. 

EXPORT  DUTY  ON  DANISH  HAMS 

Denmark  has  imposed  an  export  tax  of  1.3  cents  per  pound  on  fresh 
and  salted  hams  shipped  to  France  and  Italy.    The  purpose  is  to  safe- 
guard ham  supplies  and  counteract  the  recent  rise  in  domestic  prices 
which  has  made  canned  ham  exports  to  the  United  States  unprofitable.  The 
United  States  took  20.^  million  pounds  of  Danish  canned  hams  in  January- 
August  1959*  compared  with  21. h  million  a  year  earlier. 
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LITTLE  CHANGE  IN  ARGENTINE 
FLAXSEED  PRODUCTION 

Argentina's  1959-60  flaxseed  production  is  estimated  unofficially  at 
about  23  million  "bushels.    The  final  official  estimate  of  the  1958-59  crop 
was  2h,h  million.    Good  growing  conditions  have  led  some  private  sources 
to  "believe  that  output  this  year  will  exceed  last  year's. 

The  third  official  estimate  (October  29)  places  1959-60  plantings  at 
2,82J+,350  acres.    The  final  official  estimate  for  1958-59  was  2,970,000 
acres,  with  2,^58,000  acres  harvested. 

AUSTRALIAN -WEST  GERMAN  TRADE  AGREEMENT 

Australia  and  West  Germany  signed  a  trade  agreement  on  October  16  to 
be  effective  until  the  end  of  I96I.    However,  the  pact  gives  Australia 
certain  marketing  guarantees  for  agricultural  exports  to  West  Germany  only 
through  June  30,  i960. 

The  following  1-year  quotas  retroactive  to  July  1959  were  set:  frozen 
beef--7,l65  short  tons;  frozen  mutton  and  lamb — 276  short  tons;  wheat  (fair 
average  quality) — 110,000  short  tons;  wheat  (semi -hard  or  better) — 55>0°0 
short  tons;  coarse  grains  for  fodder  and  industrial  use  (including  malting 
barley) — 276,000  short  tons;  red  and  dessert  wine--119,000  gallons;  canned 
meats — $3,136,000;  canned  tropical  fruit — $6,273,000;  and  candied  fruits  — 
$Ul8,000. 

In  addition,  West  Germany  assures  Australia  an  adequate  share  of  the 
German  market  for  butter,  nonfat  dried  milk,  apples  and  pears,  other  fresh 
fruits,  canned  fruits  (other  than  tropical),  and  jams.    In  return,  Germany 
has  been  assured  of  trading  its  manufactured  products  in  the  Australian 
market  on  a  nondiscriminatory  licensing  basis. 


